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(Photo by F. H. Shoemaker). 


The Missouri River, as seen from Childs Point, near Bellevue, 


looking northeast toward Omaha. 


























THE MISSOURI RIVER 


Addison E. Sheldon 


Three thousand miles The River runs, 
From glacial springs to tropic suns; 

Three thousand miles of fertile plains 
Where Plenty pays the plowman’s pains,— 
Where temperate zone and climate mild 
Smile like a mother on her child. 


From wheat fields where deep snow drifts melt, 
Thru cornland and alfalfa belt,— 

By wooded hills where orchards reach 

The perfect apple, pear and peach; 

By wells of oil and mines of coal, 

Thru forests vast of oak and pine, 

Far past the cane and cotton line 

The River runs toward its goal. 


Great River of the Mighty West, 

Great Central Valley—home of man,— 
And Greatest since the World began,— 
Here Future Empire finds its quest. 
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The longest river in the world running through the richest 
valley on Earth. This is the Missouri. 


The people in this valley are not yet awake to their own 
mighty destiny. Still less to the meaning of The River. 


To the mission of their awakening is dedicated this issue of 
the Nebraska History magazine. It has been long delayed. A 
year ago when the splendid Dr. Williams Collection of River 
Steamboat photographs was presented to the Nebraska State 
Historical Society by Mrs. Williams it was resolved to make a 
Missouri River number of this magazine. It was the plan to 
assemble the high points in the history of the river for such 
issue. 


The first discovery, the wonderful reports of the region as 
seen by the early explorers, the first navigation, the great 
change in transportation, the revival, the future of the River 
and the Land. 


Great events have been marching on as the material has 
been assembled for the Missouri River Number. The Water- 
ways Convention, the Speech of Secretary Hoover, the big fight 
in Congress, the winning of the fight, the remarkable speech 
of our own Nebraska son, A. J. Weaver, the signing of the New 
Missouri River bill by President Coolidge. 


These are great events in the history of the greatest region 
of the earth,—The Missouri-Mississippi Valley. 


In the song of Missouri river history Nebraska’s own voice 
is heard. The founder of the first Nebraska literature, Professor 
O. C. Dake, wrote in 1871: 


“The Missouri: 
Who shall sing the song of the River? 
Channel of Empire, Highway of God’— 


That latest Nebraska poet—laureate,—John G. Neihardt,— 
in his matchless “Song of Three Friends” wrote the story of the 
old Missouri Navigation days and their passing: 


“And now no more the mackinaws come down, 
Their gunwales low with costly packs and bales, 
A wind of wonder in their shabby sails, 

Their homing oars flung rhythmic to the tide; 
And nevermore the masted keelboats ride 
Missouri’s stubborn waters on the lone 

Long zigzag journey to the Yellowstone. 


Their hulks have found the harbor ways that know 
The ships of all the Sagas, long ago— 

A moony haven where no loud gale stirs. 

The trappers and the singing voyageurs 

Are comrades now of Jason and his crew, 
Foregathered in that timeless rendezvous 

Where come at last all seekers of the Fleece.” 
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Snags in the Missouri River as pictured by Early Navigators, 
in 1832. (From Maximilian). 
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Discovery and Exploration 


THE MISSOURI RIVER REGION AS SEEN BY THE 
FIRST WHITE EXPLORERS 


(Translated from French Archives by Addison E. Sheldon) 


The French began their approach to Nebraska by way of 
the St. Lawrence river and the great lakes. In 1608 Quebec 
was founded. French fur traders and missionaries pushed west 
and explored the lakes. In 1670 Father Marquette who was 
stationed at a mission not far from where Duluth now is wrote 
his superior regarding the accounts brought him by the Illinois 
Indians of the great river Mississippi and adds this regarding 
the Missouri: 


“Six or seven days below the Illinois is another river on 
which are some great nations who use wooden canoes. Of these 
we cannot speak until next year if God bestows the grace upon 
us to lead us there.”’ 

Father Marquette Discovers the Missouri, 1673. 


On June 17th, 1673, Father Marquette with his companion 
Joliet discovered the Mississippi near where Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin, now is and guided their canoe down its course. A 
few days later they reached the mouth of the Missouri which 
Father Marquette then describes under the name of Pekitanoui, 
as it was then called: 


“As we were gently sailing down the still clear water, we 
heard a noise of a rapid into which we were about to fall. Il 
have seen nothing more frightful, a mass of large trees entire 
with branches, real floating islands came from Pekitanoui, so 
impetuous that we could not without great danger expose our- 
selves to pass across. The agitation was so great that the 
water was all muddy, and could not get clear. The Pekitanoui 
is a considerable river coming from the northwest and empties 
into the Mississippi. Many towns are located on this river and 
I hope by it to make the discovery of the Vermillion or Cali- 
fornia sea.” 


La Salle Discovers the Missouri, 1682. 

In 1682 Robert La Salle, the great French explorer of the 
west, set out from the mouth of the Illinois river to explore the 
Mississippi. Nicholas La Salle, a member of the party, wrote 
in 1685 of the Missouri as seen on this trip. 

“We camped near the mouth of a river which falls into the 
Mississippi. It is called the river of the Missouris. The river 
comes from the northwest and is thickly settled judging from 
what the savages say. The Panis (Pawnees) are on this river 
very far from its mouth.” 
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Henry Tonty’s Account of the Missouri, 1682. 

Henry Tonty, another member of the party, wrote on this 
journey: 

“We found a river coming from the west as large and im- 
portant as the Great River (Mississippi). According to reports 
of the savages it is called Emissourites. It is abundantly peopled. 
There are also on this river villages of savages who make use 
of horses to go to war and to carry the meat of the buffalo which 
they kill.” 

Horses Held by Pawnee Indians on the Missouri, 1685. 

Robert La Salle at about the same period urged the use of 
the horses obtained from the Pawnee Indians to carry goods 
from the lakes to the Mississippi river. 

In 1699 the mouth of the Mississippi river was discovered 
by the great French naval commander d’Iberville. New Orleans 
was founded a few years later and French trappers and fur 
traders began to push up the Missouri river. The documents 
which follow tell the story of French discoveries in the Ne- 
braska country: 

Translated from the French of Pierre Margry, Paris, 1888, 
Vol. VI, pp. 175-190, by Addison E. Sheldon. 

Fourteen Different Nations Dwell on the Missouri, 1702. 

Extract from a historic letter in regard to the Mississippi, 
written at Paris the 6th of August, 1702 by M. de Remonville 
interested in the Company of the Mississippi with M. Le Sueur. 

August 6, 1702. 

After its conflux with Missouri the Mississippi cannot prop- 
erly be called any more the Mississippi. Indeed when the waters 
of this river (the Missouri) mingle with those of the Mississippi. 
which till then are fine and clear, they become troubled and 
muddy and continue thus to the sea. 

“I conclude from this’ says M. de Remonville, “as the Marne 
becomes the Seine at Charenton after the waters have disputed 
for a long time for the supremacy, so has the Mississippi to 
yield to the Missouri, which is a considerable stream, upon whose 
banks are fourteen very numerous nations. In a few years only 
we shall know its extent, and which I shall find if I ever go there, 
an ample subject for you to entertain. 

Canadians on the Missouri, 1704. 
Extract from a resume of a letter by Bienville to the 


minister: 
September 6, 1704. 

He wants Canadians who are on the Mississippi and on the 
Missouri to ascend in separate small parties of seven or eight 
to the number of one hundred and ten. These men are those 
established upon the Oubache (Wabash) under orders of Sieur 
Juchereau, who died last fall. 
Laurain Re-Ascends the Missouri, 1704. 

Extract from a historic Journal concerning the establish- 
ment of the French in Louisiana by the Chevalier de Beaurien: 

On November the 16th two canoes with voyagers came to 
the Illinois. Among them was one Laurain by name. He had 
been on the Missouri river, and reported confusedly about its 
course, the nations dwelling on it, and the establishments of the 
Spaniards on the border of New Mexico. 
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Notice of a Voyage on the Missouri, 1706. 
Extract from a letter by Sieur de Bienville to the minister: 
In Louisiana, April 10, 1706. 

Fifty men came from the Upper Mississippi with the desire 
of establishing themselves. Father Gravier, whose arm was 
pierced by five arrows shot by men of his mission, has also 
come to Mobile. Among the Canadians who have arrived are 
two, who went for two years on the Missouri from village to 
village. They report that they were near the mines of the 
Spaniards. They stopped at a village of savages to whom the 
Spaniards only come to trade for buffalo hides, of which they 
make harnesses for their mules and that the Spaniards are at 
war with three or four large nations, which obliges them to go 
with cuirasses and helmets as a protection against arrows. This 
they do in order that the savages may take them for spirits. 
Missouri River Country Finest in the World, 1706. 

These men assured Bienville that this country is the finest 
in the world, and that on that river live nations who have 
horses. There are three of the mines which are copper and a 
metal which is not known. 

NOTE. The King in “is instructions to Sieur de Muy, ap- 
pointed governor of Louisiana (June 30, 1707) expressed the 

esire that he send samples from these mines. 
Canadians Have Already Ascended the Missouri for Three Or 
Four Hundred Leagues Without Discovering Its Course,1708. 

Extract from a letter by Nicholas La Salle: 

October 16, 1708. 

Having failed in my former letter to inform you of the 
knowledge of the Missouri River, it obliged me to give myself 
the honor to write to you again, in order to acquaint you with 
the fact, that it is very important to make discoveries there. I 
know positively from slaves of the nations on this river, whom 
I have interrogated, that there are pieces of ore found which 
they call iron, of the same color and quality as piasters (dollars) 
of which they see we make a great thing, and that white people, 
like us, who are no others than Spaniards, come very frequently 
with mules to this country and whom they surmise, come for 
no other purpose than the mines. This river falls into the 
Mississippi about 500 leagues from the Gulf of Mexico. Canadian. 
voyagers have ascended it about 300 to 400 leagues to the 
Missouri River Country Most Beautiful in the World, 1708. 
northeast, and west into the most beautiful country in the 
world, without finding its source. If his Majesty desires that 
explorations be made the expenses will not be so very great, 
forty thousand livres in merchandise, ammunition and provisions 
at the prices in France will be sufficient for the expenses. This 
will comprise the pay for one hundred selected men for the 
execution thereof who must travel in canoes and setting out 
from Fort of Louisiana the voyage will not take more than 12 
or 15 months. It will be necessary to send a young engineer 
to make a map of this river, so as to have an exact idea of it, 
and to select officers for this enterprise. 

Report Abundance of Oxen and Cows, 1709. 

Extract from a memoir of Sieur Mandeville, instructing the 

company Vaulezard of Louisiana: . 
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1709. 


In ascending the Missouri River there is found an abund- 
ance of oxen and cows, beyond imagination. These beasts have 
hair and wool according to the season. This river is fine and 
grand. It is believed that great discoveries can be made there. 

The Mississippi can be ascended to nearly its source, which 
is a thousand leagues from the sea. It is descended without 
much trouble. 
of the Colony of Louisiana—The Missouri Ascended 
More Than Four Hundred Leagues, 1714. 

Extract from a memoir of Lemaire, missionary, dated Janu- 
ary 15, 1714: 

The country of Louisiana terminates on the north at a place 
called Detroit, between Lake Erie and Lake Huron, which is a 
separate government. From Detroit to the sea is about seven 
hundred leagues. Of course this is by the rivers, for there is 
thus far no route by land in a straight line. 

On the south it is bounded by the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 
which runs almost East and West for about two hundred leagues, 
to-wit; from the river Madelaine, which is a miserable little 
river falling into the bay, called by the Spaniards, Saint Bernard 
and by the French, Saint Louis, which is consequently neither 
the Rio-Panuco, nor the Rio-del-Norte (Rio Grande). 

It seems, although more than seven years ago the court gave 
orders to erect at the two places named posts with the arms of 
his Majesty, that the King of Spain objected thereto, as it 
appears from the objections made two years ago by the Gov- 
ernor of Pensacola, when he learned that Sieur de Bienville was 
to plant these posts. 

Neither on the East nor on the West is the boundary marked. 
It is however easier to conjecture our boundary on the East, 
that is to say between Carolina, occupied by the English, than 
on the West, where the country is very extensive and unknown. 

The Missouri may be ascended for four hundred leagues 
without encountering any habitation of the Spaniards. At 
about five hundred leagues one commences to hear news of 
them from the savages who are at war with them. 

This may be a more populous country than France and we 
must explore this unknown region. 

Two Sources of the Mississippi Discovered. 
The Missouri Climate Fine, 1720. 

Extract from a memoir to the India Company: 

1720. 

The King by letter of patent, verified in Parliament Sept. 
7, 1717, has established the Company of the Mississippi, com- 
posed of the Companies of Canada, Saint-Dominica, Guinea, the 
Indies Oriental. This company which may be called general, 
is to found establishments in the country of Louisiana or the 
Mississippi, not to mention the several other countries, of an 
extent nearly indefinite, situated on that river, north of New 
Mexico, which all Europe can not populate, and from the mouth 
of said Mississippi and of the Mobile, another great river, both 
of which flow south into the Guli of Mexico, and to the two 
sources of the Mississippi on the north, about eight hundred 
leagues, which is the ordinary course of this stream upon which 
frigates of thirty cannons can ascend more than six hundred 
leagues from its mouth. The climate of this country is very 
fine and salubrious. 
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Advantages of Detachment to be sent to the Upper Missouri. 
Indications of a River Which Comes From the Mountains, 
Where Is the Source of the Missouri, Believed to Be the Source 
of the River Leading to the Sea of the West, 1717. 


Extract from a memorandum of the colony of Louisiana sent 
to the council of Marine in the month of October, 1717, by 
Sieur Hubert: 


Up to the death of the late King of happy memory, the 
colonies were treated with much indifference. This has in no 
small degree contributed to the enlargement of those other na- 
tions. The Regency taking more interest in this matter, we 
have just reason to hope that the colony of Louisiana will be 
more favorably treated. 


I return to the mines which exist in fact, to the reports of 
those who have been at the place, and the pieces which M. De 
Lamotte has extracted, do not really confirm their riches, as 
three pieces were from the surface of the ground. Generally 
at a certain depth in high mountains, the richest ores are 
found. The proof is evident from those of the Spaniards in 
New Mexico. M. De Lamotte has made only a cursory survey, 
for he had neither the time nor the necessary facilities for a 
thorough reconnoissance. He only could see the mines in a hurry 
and inquietude, as he had not men enough to defend himself, if 
attacked by savages. It is in fact very hazardous to travel the 
country of several savage and unknown nations without a good 
escort. It is difficult to ward them off when on the war path; 
they show no mercy to those whom they find with their enemies. 
M. De Lamotte made only a rough draft. To examine these 
mines situated in such a vast territory, full of them and to 
search for them, the explorer must have a sufficient force to 
protect him, in case he is attacked and has to retreat to a 
fortified position. An officer, selected for the service, and fifty 
soldiers, who may serve two purposes, as guards and laborers, 
twelve Canadians to be sent out to carry on trade, which will 
facilitate the discoveries, twelve men to tend to the pirogues, 
forty negroes as oarsmen and to work in the mines, six miners 
for prospecting, with one machine engineer to construct mills 
and furnaces, two surgeons and a chaplain will be sufficient for 
this enterprise; the success is certain. These are the only and 
sure means for a perfect reconnoissance of these mines and to 
ensure the profits to be derived. 


A detachment taken to the Upper Missouri will be of great 
advantage in protecting the trade with the Spanish, who, as 
we are assured, cross this river to go to their mines. It would 
enhance this object, if it were located advantageously for this 
commerce. The Spaniards when remote from the source of 
their strength, will be unable to drive the French from the 
country. The latter certainly will be sustained by the savage 
nations, who hold the Spaniards in horrer, and who will be in 
the interest of the French by reason of the merchandise they 
bring to them, and the presents they will make them. This 
will facilitate the means, by which we shall make ourselves 
master of the country where the mines of New Mexico are lo- 
cated and drive the Spaniards away. However, it may not be 
deemed proper to carry this out; we shall have at least money 
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enough in exchange for French merchandise. The possession 
is always of advantage for the future. This is not to be 
neglected. 


The Spaniards have no special claim by which they can make 
exception to a similar establishment. It is at a greater distance 
to them than Nachitoches, where we build and they repressed 
us; more they never have been in that country, which must 
belong to the Crown who takes first possession of it. They only 
traverse the Upper Missouri in order to repair to their mines, 
which, it is said are northwest of that river. 


This project is easily executed, and must not be retarded, 
or else we shall be anticipated. There is another not less magni- 
ficent branch, this is a great river, which, as it is maintained, 
issues from the same mountain, where the Missouri rises... It is 
even believed that it is a branch which falls into the Sea of the 
West. This discovery, the Canadians will make soon; and by 
an establishment procure commerce with China and Japan. This 
will be a short route. This opens of great importance and 
merits investigation of the truth. 


Missouri River the Real Source of the Mississsippi Surpasses in 
Beauty and Riches, 1717. 


Those who have ascended the Missouri assert that there is 
the real source of the Mississippi, that tre latter should more 
legitimately bear name of the Missouri. The country they have 
seen in the vicinity of this stream surpasses in beauty and 
riches, that of the rest of the colony. It is situated in pleasant 
climate, which produces everything in the greatest abundance 
without difficulty. The air is salubrious, the seasons are regular 
and well tempered. There are lands covered with all kinds of 
wood. There are immense prairies covered with wild cattle, 
and all other species of wild animals. Salt is in abundance, 
although far from the sea. These are all certain and sure 
proofs of the fecundity and the vicinity of mines. 


We are also assured that the savages there are humane, 
affable, that they esteem the French, but still more the merchan- 
dise they bring to them. They, like all savages, like to talk 
by signs, and to be given presents without stint. In these re- 
spects Frenchmen are strong and have a good spirit, as they 
say. This information regarding the Missouri was obtained 
from more than one voyager, after having questioned them 
separately on their arrival here. 


Nothing can be against this project, except the expenses. 
At first they will be considerable to make an ascent of about 
eight hundred leagues up this rapid river. There should be 
about one hundred and fifty persons, provided with provisions, 
ammunition and merchandise. This will require at least twenty 
pirogues or flat boats especially constructed for this purpose. 
The expense will not be so considerable, when we take into con- 
sideration the riches to be derived from these mines and the 
cultivation of the land. 
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Steamer Libbie Conger, Passing under Union Pacific Bridge at 
Omaha. (Dr. Williams Coll.) 




















Steamer Red Cloud, Stern Wheeler, at Landing on Missouri 
River. (Dr. Williams Coll.) 
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Translated from Pierre Margry, Memoires et Documents, 
Paris, 1888, Tome VI pp. 453-465. 
By Addison E. Sheldon. 


A Frenchman Established at the Panimahas, Goes to the 
Ricaras, 1734. 
Extract from a letter by Bienville to the Minister of Marines: 
April 22, 1734. 

A Frenchman, who for several years resided with the Pani- 
mahas, who are settled on the Missouri, has been with these 
savages to the Ricaras who dwell higher up on this river, and 
who had till then never seen a Frenchman, has found in that 
part of the country several silver mines, which are very rich, 
and among them one which he believes them to be virgin. Two 
voyageurs have gone with him to verify that report. 

Voyage of the Mallet Brothers With Six Other Frenchmen From 
the River of The Panimahas (Pawnee Loups) in the Missouri 
Country to Santa Fe, 1739-1740. 

Extract from a Journal of this voyage, presented to M. de 
Bienville, Governor, and Salomon, Intendant of Louisiana: 

For the knowledge of the route these Canadians have taken 
to discover New Mexico it is well to know that it is 100 leagues 
from the Illinois to the village of the Missouris on the river of 
the same name, 80 leagues from there to the Canzas, 100 
leagues from the Canzas to the Octotatas and 60 leagues from 
there to the junction of the river of the Panimahas with the 
Missouris. This nation is settled at the mouth of a river of 
their name and from there the explorers started May 29th, 1739. 

All those who have till now attempted to penetrate into New 
Mexico, thought to find the source of the Missouri, and for that 
Purpose ascended to the Ricaras who are 150 leagues farther 
up from the Panis. Upon the report of some savages the ex- 
plorers took an entirely different route, and leaving the Panis, 
they went overland, and returned nearly parallel with the 
Missouri River. 


“‘STEAMBOATING ON THE NEBRASKA SHORE’’ 
BY IVAN E. JONES 


The little stern-wheeler had not reached the Yel- 
lowstone in accordance with instructions, but had gone 
into winter quarters on the river far below, and was 
therefore considered a failure. But the threefold pur- 
pose of Major Long’s Expedition, at least in after 
effects, had really been accomplished when the little 
boat arrived at Fort Lisa, September 17, 1819. 

The Western Engineer, for such was her name, had 
been built expressly for this expedition, and from her 
unique construction is worthy of a description. She 
was a small stern-wheeler, seventy-five feet long, thir- 
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teen foot beam, and drew nineteen inches light. On 
her bow, running from her keelson forward, was the 
escape pipe, made in imitation of a huge serpent, 
painted black, and its mouth, through which the steam 
escaped, was a fiery red. 


She was the first steamboat to pass along the Ne- 
braska shore and her presence there was proof of the 
possible navigation of this section of the Missouri. 
The value of this report of Major Long’s Expedition 
is shown by the enormous amount of river traffic 
which followed, and which we will consider later. 
The Long party had many meetings with Indians, and 
the interesting speeches of many chiefs of various 
tribes had a lasting influence on their relation with 
and respect for the United States Government. 


On October 4th at Engineer Cantonment, about 12 
miles north of Omaha, one hundred Otoes, seventy 
Missourias and sixty Ioways gave a dance. On Octo- 
ber 9th seventy Pawnees did the same. On October 
14th four hundred Omahas assembled and a great 
speech was made by their chief, Big Elk. Another 
was made by their chief White Cow, and likewise the 
Pawnee Chiefs, Long Hair, Fool-Robes-Son, Knife 
Chief, and Petalesharu spoke. Thus the intention of 
overawing the Indians and defeating the influence of 
the British, who were contending for the fur trade of 
this region, had successfully begun. Although not a 
single military post was established by the Major 
Long Expedition, as had been intended, its purpose 
for the present had been effected, and the way had 
been opened for the many forts that were soon located 
along the banks of the Missouri and its tributaries. 


Thus much have I said for the first steamboats to 
reach the Nebraska shore. I will not attempt, in this 
short article, to give description of each individual 
boat, but will attempt, by maps, illustrations, statis- 
tics and quotations of authorities on the subject, to 
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Steamer Yellowstone, First Steamer to Navigate the Missouri 
above Nebraska Shores, 1831. (From Maximilian.) 
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depict the rise and fall of the steamboat business that 
flourished along our eastern boundary for half a 
century. 


The Yellowstone was the first boat to go above the point 
reached by the Western Engineer, (Council Bluff). The Yel- 
lowstone was 130 feet long, had a 19 foot beam, 6 foot hold; 
side wheel; single engine; two chimneys; fly-wheel; ladies’ cabin 
in the stern hold; boiler decks open; no hurricane roof; pilot 
house elevated; and drew six feet, loaded to seventy-five tons. 
She entered the Missouri river for the first time in 1831. In the 
summer of that year had gone as far as Fort Tecumseh (Ft. 
Pierre, Ft. Sully). In the following year she made another trip 
and went as far up the river as the Yellowstone river, and con- 
tinued in the fur trade on the upper river until 1877, when she 
was wrecked by being carried onto the stones by the rapids 
at Buffalo Rapids. This description is given from information 
contained in the following works: 


Early Steamboat Navigation on the Missouri River. H. M. 
Chittenden. 


A History of the Missouri River, Phil E. Chappell. 


The History of the American Fur Trade of the Far West, H. 
M. Chittenden. 
Father De Smet’s Life and Travels, Chittenden and Richardson. 


THE DR. WILLIAMS STEAMBOAT COLLECTION 


Sensitive souls feel the lure of adventure and ex- 
citement, and sense the thrill enjoyed by the early 
voyager in the palmy days of steam-boating on the 
Missouri, as they view the splendid photographie col- 
lection of Missouri, Mississippi and tributary river 
steamboats presented by Mrs. Dagmar Williams to 
the Nebraska State Historical Society. This beauti- 
ful collection has been the creative impulse in the dis- 
cussion, ‘‘Steamboating on the Nebraska Shore’’, 
contained in this issue of the magazine, accompanied 
by map and illustrations. 


Address by Mrs. Dagmar WrituiaMs at the Forty- 
ninth Annual Meeting of the Nebraska State Histor- 
ical Society, January 12, 1926, in presenting a collec- 
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tion of photographs of Missouri and Mississippi River 
Steamboats, collected by her husband, the late Dr. 
J. A. Williams, of Omaha. 


*‘It gives me great pleasure to present to your 
Society this collection of my husband, the late Dr. J. 
A. Williams, of Omaha. 

Doctor Williams was born at Chester, Ilinois, and 
the greater part of his childhood and youth were spent 
on the boats with his father, Captain Carter C. Wil- 
liams, who was the owner of several steamboats. 
Doctor Williams and his brothers often piloted the 
same, and, naturally, he learned to have a very deep 
feeling for steamboats on the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers, as well as the Ohio, Tennessee and Cum- 
berland Rivers. The collecting of these pictures was 
one of his greatest pleasures and dates back to his 
early youth, and continued down to the time of his 
late illness. He knew the origin and history of each 
and every boat, having himself personally been on 
many of them. Another manifestation of his interest 
in steamboats was that during his spare time he 
modeled and built three boats—The Golden Crown 
6'6°x14 consisting of 787 distinct pieces, the Guiding 
Star and the Grey Eagle, one of which was given to 
the Lincoln School, another one loaned, and one to 
the Bancroft School. These exhibits are still in the 
schools of Omaha. 

Childhood memories and his great love of the out- 
doors no doubt were his inspiration for accumulating 
this collection. 

It is almost impossible to give you the history of 
just how he secured these pictures. Some were sent 
him by friends and relatives, others he sent for, while 
still others were photographed by him personally 
while leveeing here at the foot of Douglas Street, on 
the Missouri River and at Florence. No boat ever land- 
ed in this vicinity that did not claim him as almost the 
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Dr. A. J. Williams, of Omaha, died 1925, Collector of Williams 
Steamboat Pictures. 
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first to greet it, and very often the Captains of these 
boats were his guests at his home to inspect his col- 
lection. 

The value Doctor Williams placed on his pictures 
is only one that those who have a rare collection of 
paintings or other articles very near and dear to them 
can conceive, and although he entered the medical 
profession, and his time was entirely given to reliev- 
ing and helping suffering humanity, there never was 
a time that it was not his utmost pleasure and joy to 
relate the history of his steamboats and to show them 
to all who seemed interested. 

I only hope that this collection being placed in this 
public way with the State Historical Society of Ne- 
braska may in some way help to bring about the Mis- 
souri River Navigation, which he himself earnestly 
desired and often said would some day come to pass.’’ 





(Bibliography—Concluded from page 64) 
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Steamboat Days 


BY FRED E. DAYTON 


‘‘The first struggling steamboats on western rivers 
were important agencies in America’s development. 
When steamboats were introduced, the Republic was 
composed of seventeen states, all of which touched or 
were very close to the Atlantic seaboard. Westward 
was a great wilderness. Farthermost settlements on 
the Ohio and Mississippi could be reached with rela- 
tive ease, floating down these rivers on flatboats and 
rafts, but communication with the East, or return, in 
sailing craft up these streams was slow and tedious. 
Within just a few years puffing steamboats united the 
East with the West. Steamboats contributed mag- 
nificently to the growth and development of the West, 
and in changing circumstances the great rivers may 
again be important in the country’s transportation 
system.’’ 

Chittenden: Early Steamboat Navigation of the 
Missouri, p. 421. 

‘‘The history of government improvement work up- 
on the Missouri River is an instructive one. For many 
years it consisted solely in the removal of snags and 
obstructions, and to this extent was a great and un- 
questionable benefit. Of the hundreds of steamboats 
lost on the river about seventy per cent were lost from 
striking snags, and the removal of these obstructions 
was therefore an obvious step of good policy. Ap- 
propriations began to be made for the Missouri River 
jointly with the Mississippi and the Ohio as early as 
1832, but the first actual work seems to have been done 
in 1838. In that year two snagboats, the Heliopolis 
and the Archimedes, ran up the river 325 miles and 
385 miles respectively, removing altogether 2245 snags 
and cutting 1710 overhanging trees from the banks, 
at a total cost of twenty thousand dollars. In this 
































Removing Obstruction from Missouri River Near Omaha, by 
Woods Brothers, Lincoln. 

















Sinking Concrete Piling on Missouri River, near Bellevue, by 
Woods Brothers, Lincoln. 
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same year the river was examined as far up as West- 
port (Kansas City), with a view of taking up the 
question of its general improvement. The officer of 
Engineers who made this examination was Captain 
Robert E. Lee. 


From this time on to 1879 appropriations continued 
to be made jointly for the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, 
and Arkansas rivers, with occasional lapses of one or 
more years. The work done under these appropria- 
tions was exclusively the removal of snags, and was 
undoubtedly of great value. It was done when the 
traffic on the river was at its height, and it was there- 
fore applied when and where needed. There can be 
little doubt that the property saved by this work many 
times repaid its cost. 


In 1879 the government began a general improve- 
ment of the river by contracting its channel, so as to 
produce a greater depth at low water and make navi- 
gation possible at all stages. It was a doubtful policy 
at best, in view of the rapid and inevitable decline of 
traffic, but this consideration seems only to have in- 
creased the determination to keep boats on the river 
whether the interests of the public required them 
or not. The policy was kept up in ever-increasing 
measure, and in 1884 Congress created a Commis- 
sion of five members to take the matter in charge and 
conduct the work in a systematic way. A more fatu- 
itous course has rarely been adopted by any govern- 
ment than this attempt to reverse the decrees of 
destiny and accomplish the impossible. Even at that 
time the fate of Missouri River navigation was to 
most men as clear as the flash of light in the night. 
It was dead beyond the hope of resurrection, at least 
within another century.’’ 


The contradictory opinions, as to the future of the 
river, contained in quotations, cannot escape the notice 
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of the reader. Attention is therefore called to the 
time when the predictions were made, the latter hav- 
ing been published just after the discontinuance of 
the Missouri River Commission in 1902 and the other 
some twenty years later with a view of the demands 
of the present day commerce. 


The large proportions reached by the steamboat 
business, during the twenty years following the first 
small expenditure of twenty thousand dollars in the 
improvement of the river is shown by the following: 

Chittenden: Early Steamboat Navigation on the 
Missouri, p. 217. 


‘*In the year 1858 there were 59 steamboats on the 
lower river and 306 steamboat arrivals at the port of 
Leavenworth, Kansas. The freight charges paid at 
that point during the season amounted to $166,941.35. 
In 1859 the steamboat advertisements in the St. Louis 
papers showed that more vessels left that port for the 
Missouri River than for both the upper and lower 
Mississippi. In 1857 there were 28 steamboat arrivals 
at the new village of Sioux City before July 1. There 
were 23 regular boats on that part of the river, and 
their freight tonnage for the season was valued at 
$1,250,000. The period from 1855 to 1860 was the 
golden era of steamboating on the Missouri River. It 
was the period just before the advent of the railroads. 
No other period before or after approached it in the 
splendor of the boats.”’ 


From Vol. XX, Nebraska State Historical Society: 


Daily Missouri Republican, April 27, 1839. 


“By the aid of some gentlemen largely interested in the Steam 
Boat trade we have been enabled to make out a list of the num- 
ber and cost of new boats which have been or are building for 
the St. Louis trade, and which are owned either in whole or in 
part, in this city and the adjacent country. The following is a 
list of the boats already built or building, with their estimated 
cost, viz: The Gen. Brady, $25,000; Naomi, $23,000; Leaven- 
worth, $24,000; Shawnee, $25,000; Corsican, $25,000; Giaucus, 





























Steamer Louisville, Typical Stern Wheel Boat. 


(Dr. Williams 
Collection). 
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$23,000; Monsoon, $25,000; Pizar, $16,000; Osceola, $16,000; 
Rosalie, $18,000; Maid of Orleans, $30,000; New Platte, $22,000; 
making in all $272,000. In addition to these there are five other 
boats building, the names of which we have not learned, but 
the aggregate cost of which will be about $100,000 more. The 
one half of an Iron boat, now building, estimated to cost $50,000, 
is said to be owned in this city, which makes the sum total 
for new boats from this city this spring, $397,000. If to this 
we add the money paid for boats which are not new, but have 
been purchased by our citizens this spring, we have an item 
more of $53,700 which we know of, (there may have been 
some such purchases whcih we have not heard of) making a 
total of $450,700.” 


The territorial newspapers of Nebraska contain 
many advertisements of various packet lines and 
many news items on individual boats, of which the 
following are good examples. 


“The Nebraska News” 3-20-58, Published at Nebraska City, Neb. 


Steamboats for the Missouri River Trade. 


We understand from good authority, that fifty two steam- 
boats are holding themselves in readiness, to enter the Missouri 
river trade on the opening of navigation this spring.—St. Joseph 
Journal.”’ 


“The Nebraska News, 3-20-58, Published at Nebraska City. 


Packets.—The following boats will form the Pacific Railroad 
Line, some of which may be expected to arrive on or before the 
15th inst., Ocean Spray, John H. Dickey, David Tatum, White 
Cloud, Polar Star and F. X. Aubry.—St. Joseph Journal.” 
Nebraska Enquirer, Published at De Soto, N. T., 4-19-60. 


Steamer Florence 


“This splendid upper Cabin Steamer landed at our levee on 
Sunday last. While here we stepped on board, and had the 
pleasure of meeting J. Throckmorton, Master, and J. E. Gorman, 
Clerk. The Captain justly has the most enviable reputation of 
any man that sails the Missouri river, both as a Captain and as 
a gentleman. Mr. Gorman’s gentlemanly, affable and agreeable 
manners are calculated to make the Florence a wonderfully 
popular boat. We were also pleased with the whole arrange- 
ment of the boat, even down to the deck hands who appeared 
to be a superior class to what are generally found occupying 
that situation. We heard none of the swearing and quarreling 
that generally attends the arrival of a boat, but all went quietly 
forward, each man performing his allotted task with cheerful- 
ness. Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the boat and her 
officers. We advise all persons wishing to make a trip to St. 
Louis or up the river to take the Florence. She will hereafter 
run regularly between St. Louis and Sioux City.” (See ad- 
vertisement in another column). 
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Below is a list of steamboats sunk in the Missouri 
river from the southern line to the northern boundary 
of Nebraska. This list is believed to be complete with 
the exception of one or two unimportant ferry boats. 
It gives the name and description of the boat, date, 
locality and cause of the wreck. The accompanying 
map, prepared from charts in the report of Capt. H. 
M. Chittenden, U. S. Corps of Engineers, locates as 
nearly as possible the exact place of sinking, taking 
into consideration the changing course of the river 
channel. 


REPORT ON STEAMBOAT WRECKS ON 
MISSOURI RIVER 


BY CAPT. H. M. CHITTENDEN, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Missouri River Commission, Office of the Secretary, 


St. Louis, Mo., June 30, 1897. 


Colonel: I have the honor to transmit herewith for 
incorporation in the Annual Report a list of steam- 
boat wrecks which have occurred on the Missouri River 
from the opening of steamboat navigation to the 
present time. The preparation of this list, which re- 
ceived your verbal approval before it was begun, has 
entailed much more labor than was at first expected. 
The number of wrecks has been found to be greater 
than anticipated, and the deficient and conflicting 
data in many cases have involved considerable re- 
search to get at the correct facts. 























MAP OF NEBRASKA 
MISSOURI RIVER COAST 


Showing Names and Locations 
of Steamboats sunk from 
1830 to 1902. 


Drawn by Ivan E. Jones, 
Nebraska State Historical 
Society. 
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Wreck of a Missouri River Steamboat. 
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In collecting this information a working list was 
first prepared by the aid of Capt. Joseph LaBarge, 
probably the oldest living pilot on the Missouri River, 
with over sixty years’ experience, and Capt. E. H. Me- 
Farland of the snag boat Charles R. Suter. This list 
was then mailed to all surviving Missouri River 
Pilots whose length of service was such as to give 
them some historical knowledge of the river with a 
request for information under certain specified heads. 
This correspondence resulted in ten replies, more or 
less complete, from Capts. J. B. Clarke, Joseph Fecto, 
E. H. Gould, John P. Kaiser, William G. Lingo, Grant 
Marsh, W. R. Massie, James O’Neal, W. H. Simms 
and George W. Vaughan. 

The information in these several communications 
was collected on memorandum cards, one to each 
wreck, so as to bring all the data pertaining to each 
case into one group. From these cards the condensed 
descriptions have been prepared. Acknowledgements 
are due to those who have responded to the requests 
sent out as above described and particularly to Capts. 
Joseph LaBarge and William G. Lingo. The long 
acquaintance of the former with the Missouri River 
navigation has supplied much information which 
would otherwise have been lost. Captain Lingo has 
rendered valuable assistance by searching the records 
of old St. Louis newspapers, the lists of steamboat 
disasters at the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, and 
such publications relating to the subject as could be 
found in the city libraries. 

The list. thus compiled is believed to be very nearly 
correct. Its publication may elicit a few errors, and 
possibly some additions, and it may be desirable to 
revise it at a later period. Such revision, however, 
can effect only minor details, for in essential features 
the list, in its present form, may be considered com- 

plete. 
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Analysis of List. 
The total number of wrecks embraced in the list 
is 295*, distributed according to cause of wreck as 


follows: 
No. of No. of 
Boats Boats 


Cause of Wreck Wrecked Cause of Wreck Wrecked 
Storm and wind 
Collisions 
Overloading 
Swamping in violent 

eddy 
Explosion of boiler 5 Unknown 
Sand bars and falling 
river 


*This includes 6 boats wrecked twice and finally 
lost, 1 boat wrecked three times and finally lost, 12 


boats wrecked once and saved, and one boat wrecked 
twice and saved. This reduces the actual number of 
boats lost to 273. 

From the above table it is seen that the great men- 
ace to the safety of navigation on the Missouri River 
has heretofore been the snags and rocks which abound 
in its bed, the total number of disasters from these 
two causes being 204. This fact fully justifies the 
maintenance of the elaborate plant now employed in 
clearing the lower river of these obstructions. The 
active service of the snag boat may be said to have 
removed largely the dangers to steamboat navigation 
from snags, and ought to have a favorable influence 
on the insurance rates for Missouri river boats. 

The next most important cause of wrecks has been 
fire. In the majority of instances disasters from this 
cause have been due to sheer carelessness, as in the 
cases of the Butte and Chippewa. The carrying of 
candles into the hold, the overturning of lights, and 
other similar negligences, explain many of these dis- 


























Steamer Jacob Richtman, under Douglas Street Bridge at 
Omaha. (Dr. Williams Collection). 
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asters. Danger from this source is now greatly dimin- 
ished by the use of electricity, which obviates almost 
entirely the necessity of carrying lights. 


Ice has also been one of the principal causes of 
steamboat wrecks, and this danger cannot be said to 
have diminished in recent years. Owing to the decline 
of steamboat navigation, suitable ways for hauling out 
boats have fallen into decay more rapidly than they 
have been repaired or replaced by new ones; and no 
ice harbors to speak of have been constructed on the 
river. 


Accidents from steamboat explosions were very 
common, and of appalling fatality in the early history 
of steamboat navigation. In Lloyds’ Steamboat Dis- 
asters, published in 1856, out of a total of 213 wrecks 
given, 124 were from this cause, and of the 2,035 lives 
lost, the greater part were on boats so wrecked. This 
record is probably not to be relied upon strictly, for 
the sensational tenor of the work indicates that espec- 
ial attention was devoted to the more terrible disas- 
ters, and other early records do not corroborate its 
statements. But after making due allowance for ex- 
aggeration, it is nevertheless true that in the early 
steamboating days boiler explosions were both fre- 
quent and terribly destructive of life and property. 
The improvements in the material and construction of 
boilers, the better arrangement for supplying feed 
water, the application of various safety appliances 
and, above all, the enforcement of Government laws 
and regulations which provide for the inspection and 
tests of materials and workmanship in marine boilers 
during construction, for annual inspection of the ves- 
sel after it is built, and for the licensing of the chief 
officers in the marine service, have largely removed 
this cause of steamboat disaster. 
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The other causes of wrecks, except bridges, are most- 
ly accidental and require no comment. 

The only danger to navigation on the river which 
has increased in recent years is the bridges which 
span the stream. It is probably true that at present 
these bridges are more dreaded by the pilot than all 
other obstructions put together. This unfavorable 
condition arises from two causes: (1) injudicious lo- 
cation of the bridges in some instances; and (2) in all, 
the ever-changing character of the channel of the 
river. With a good navigable depth and satisfactory 
approaches one year, there is no assurance that they 
will be there one or two years later. The channel may 
shift and has done so, from a draw to a fixed span, thus 
cutting off the passage entirely. It would seem that a 
judicious improvement of the navigation of the Mis- 
souri River should require the permanent and fixed 
control of the channel of the stream for a sufficient 
distance above and below every bridge to allow of a 
safe approach for vessels. 

A list of bridges over the Missouri River from the 
mouth to the head of navigation, prepared by Mr. A. 
H. Blaisdell, United States assistant engineer, with 
some comments and suggestions relating thereto, ac- 
companies this report. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Hrram M. CHITTENDEN, 
Capt. of Engineers, U. S. A. 
Sec’y. Mo. River Commission. 


The following list of bridges is furnished by Major 
C. C. Gee, U. S. A. District Engineer, Kansas City, 
Missouri. In it is contained the list of bridges and in- 
formation given by Mr. Blaisdell together with some 
additional data and the names of some bridges not 
mentioned in Mr. Blaisdell’s list. 
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STEAMBOATS 
‘*EARLY STEAMBOAT NAVIGATION OF THE MISSOURI RIVER’’ 


BY H. M. CHITTENDEN 


Vol. I, page 417 

‘The great enemy of the Missouri River steamboat 
was the railroad. The impression now exists that the 
river has ceased to be a navigable stream, but it is as 
navigable as it ever was. Let it be known that all rail- 
roads in its valley will cease running for a period of 
five years and there will be a thousand boats on the 
river in less than six months. It is not a change in the 
stream, but in methods of transportation, that has 
ruined the commerce of the river.”’ 

‘“‘The struggle between the steamboat and the rail- 
road lasted just about twenty-eight years, or from 
1859—when the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad 
reached St. Joseph, Mo.—to 1887, when the Great 
Northern reached Helena, Mont. The influence of the 
railroads had been felt to some extent before this on 
the lower river. The Missouri Pacific railroad, which 
parallels the river from St. Louis to Kansas City, was 
opened to Jefferson City, March 13, 1856, but did not 
reach Kansas City until ten years later. This road 
did not have much effect upon the steamboat business 
of the river. Most of the boats ran far beyond the 
points reached by the road, and would have kept on 
the river whether the railroad were there or not. Be- 
ing there, they secured a large part of the freight, 
even along the line of the railroad.”’ — 

‘*What of the future! Is the useful purpose of the 
Missouri River in the up-building of the West already 
fulfilled? Is its great history closed book? Such it 
must be admitted, is the general view.”’ 
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‘“‘On the 13th of June, 1902, Congress passed an 
Act abolishing the Missouri River Commission, and 
virtually abandoning the River as a commercial high- 
way. 

On the 17th of the same month it passed an act in- 
augurating a government policy of reclamation of the 
arid lands. This policy will eventually result in an 
extensive use of the waters of the Missouri in irriga- 
tion.’’ 


The Conquest of the Missouri by Joseph Mills Hanson, 


A. C. McClurg & Co., 1910. Pages 396-97 


‘*Tt is noticeable in the history of all Western rivers 
that as railroads have became well established to points 
along their banks the steamboat industry below these 
points has languished and finally died. Before rail- 
roads had reached the Missouri River, St. Louis was 


the commercial center for the entire valley of that 
stream and the starting place of all its steamboat lines. 
Then, as the railroads crept into Omaha and other 
towns above St. Louis, Sioux City became the base of 
navigation; then Yankton, and, at last Bismarck. The 
changes were wrought quickly and positively. There 
was never a reaction to old conditions when once they 
had vanished. One season the levee of a river town 
might be crowded with busy packets; the next, after 
the whistle of the locomotive had sounded somewhere 
along the shores above it, that levee would be deserted 
and grass-grown. The spirit of the age demands rapid 
transportation, and the speeding railroad train struck 
the knell of the leisurely river boat. Though in recent 
years the enormously increasing demands of commerce 
make it evident that a resort will soon have to be made 
to the rivers for the transportation of slow and heavy 

















Steamer Rosebud on Missouri River. (Conquest of the Mis- 
souri). 
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freight in order to relieve the overtaxed railroads, the 
revival of river commerce is still in the future and, 
when it comes, it will doubtless be conducted by 
methods differing radically from those formerly in 
vogue. 


Though Yankton had not totally lost her river trade 
in 1878, 1879 and 1880 it was on the wane, and Bis- 
marck, built up by the Northern Pacific Railroad, was 
profiting by the older city’s loss. The steamer F. Y. 
Batchelor, going up river in the spring of 1878, spoke 
but one boat between Yankton and Bismarck, while 
between Bismarck and Fort Keogh she spoke six. The 
prosperous boating days of even the Yellowstone were 
numbered, however, and every rail spiked. 


In consideration of this prediction of the revival 
of river commerce for the transportation of heavy 
freight, it is interesting to note the cost of the reckless 
methods formerly used. A good idea of this may be 
gained from the three quotations which follow, the 
first, Father DeSmet’s description of the steamer 
Ontario, the second, an account of the extravagant 
demand of the pilots, and the third, an account of the 
short life of a steamboat on the Missouri and a men- 
tioning of the excessively high rates. 


‘*T shall endeavor to satisfy you, first, as to the boat, 
on board of which I am. The steamer Ontario has a 
single wheel at the stern. It was built in 1863, carries 
450 tons or 900,000 pounds, avoirdupois, draws thirty 
inches of water light, and has three boilers, which con- 
sume eighteen to twenty cords of wood daily. A cord 
of wood is eight feet in length by four in height and 
four in depth, and sells on the Missouri for $4 to $8 
per cord. 


Going against the current, the Ontario makes five 
to six miles an hour ;with the current, fifteen to eigh- 
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teen miles. Her crew consists of a captain, two clerks, 
two pilots and an assistant, two engineers, two mates, 
a steward, two watchmen, one head cook and two as- 
sistants, one hotellier, (barkeeper?), seven cabin boys, 
a porter or baggage man, eight deckhands (white) 
four firemen, nineteen negroes for all the work of the 
boat, and one chambermaid.’’ 


Conquest of the Missouri by Hanson, Pages 18-19. 


‘*But the captain was by no means the most im- 
portant individual on the ante-bellum steamboat. In 
point of authority, of prestige and of general indis- 
pensibility, he loomed exceedingly small beside that 
truly despotic lord of the old-time river, the pilot. 
Upon the pilot depended absolutely the safety of 
vessel, passengers and cargo, and when the boat was 
under way, his word was a law before which everyone 
bowed. His profession was a very difficult one to 
learn, requiring years of apprenticeship, and as the 
pilots themselves were the only ones who could train 
new men for places in their ranks, they took good care 
that their numbers were kept down to small and select 
proportions in order that neither their power nor the 
princely salaries which they commanded would be di- 
minished. Every pilot was, as he is today, licensed 
by the government and no boat could move without 
him, but as the profits of steamboating were great 
then, he could demand almost any wages he chose, and 
Captain Marsh relates several amusing anecdotes in 
this connection of pilots whom he knew and worked 
with. 


‘One day a small, side-wheel packet, the Moses 
Greenwood, on her way up from the Ohio bound for 
Weston, Mo., came into St. Louis looking for a Mis- 
souri River Pilot. It happened that Oldham was the 

















Steamer Far West (Famous for Fighting Indians) with Cord- 
wood at Landing. (Conquest of the Missouri). 
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only one in town and when the captain came to him, 
he blandly stated that he would take the Moses Green- 
wood to Weston and back, about a week’s trip, for 
one thousand dollars. The captain demurred, but 
after several days, during which no other pilots ap- 
peared and being in a hurry, he went to Oldham and 
said that he would pay the price. 

‘Well, I can’t accept now, Captain,’ answered the 
pilot, nonchalantly. ‘I’m going to a picnic this after- 
noon.’ Pleadings were of no avail and to the picnic 
he went.’’ 


History of the Missouri River, by Phil. E. Chappell, 
Page 291. 


‘‘The usual life of a steamboat, barring accidents, 
was from five to ten years, and she was expected to 
make money from the first turn of the wheel. If she 
did not she was considered a failure, for the deprecia- 
tion was estimated at ten per cent the first year and 
twenty-five per cent each year thereafter. There were 
many boats in the regular trade which paid back their 
cost the first year, and by the end of the second year 
at furthest they were expected to show a clean balance- 
sheet. Steamboating was a hazardous business, and 
one attended with great risk, both to life and property, 
but the profits, with the rates of freight from fifty 
cents to one dollar per hundred pounds, and passage 
from St. Louis to Kansas City twenty-five dollars, 
were commensurate with the risk. No insurance could 
ever be obtained against explosions, and the hull risk 
was from twelve to fifteen cents per hundred. But the 
business of steamboating, notwithstanding all its 
drawbacks, was both profitable and pleasant, and there 
was a fascination about it which prevented those who 
had once followed the river ever becoming exactly 
satisfied on shore.”’ 
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Pay of Pilots and Engineers, History of Buchanan 
County & St. Joseph, Mo. 


Pilots and engineers, in the early times, were paid 
$200 to $350 per month. One season many boats came 
from the Ohio River to compete for the trade. In order 
to ‘‘head them off’’ the Missouri River men hired all 
the licensed pilots, paying them, for a time, $1,000 a 
month, work or play. One pilot contracted for a moun- 
tain trip, which was made in very quick time, and was 
very successful, and was paid $2,100. 


Steamboating on the Nebraska Shore Not Ended. 


Transportation by water is of necessity slower than 
that by rail. If, then, through lack of adequate im- 
provements of the stream and extravagant methods 
the rate must also be higher, it is obvious how easily 
the railroads delivered the deathblow as described 
above to our river navigation. 


But the history of Steamboating on the Nebraska 
Shore is not yet ended. The pioneers of this day have 
begun the preparation for another expedition up the 
Missouri river. The effort is not to successfully navi- 
gate the river this time, but to make the necessary 
improvements for a successful navigation of the Up- 
per Missouri, by what might well be termed ‘‘The Yel- 
lowstone Barge Line’’. 


The Great River, World’s Work, 1915. George Marvin. 


‘‘The Kansas City Navigation Company was called 
into existence about four years ago partly as a boom 
city’s protest against railroad freights and partly to 
obtain and hold a Government appropriation of $20,- 
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000,000 in $2,000,000 annual installments for the im- 
provement of the Missouri River, which stream, at 
the time of the organization of this company, was al- 
most completely destitute of all navigation. 


Kansas City began to boom in 1909, and as it boom- 
ed and developed it found itself congested and handi- 
capped by what it called unsatisfactory and unjust 
railroad rates. In this state of mind it turned its eyes 
and its interest to the muddy river flowing through its 
gates to the Mississippi, 400 miles away. Up to that 
time the Missouri River had been for Kansas City 
chiefly a flood proposition. They began to think of it 
as a traffic element. A committee was organized, head- 
ed by Mr. Walter S. Dickey, and the late Colonel Nel- 
son, of the Kansas City Star. Subscriptions totalled 
$1,200,000 from more than 4,000 patriotic firms and 
individuals in one month, and in 1911 the line was 
actually put in operation. 


From the proceeds of a $75,000 bond issue a munici- 
pal wharf with a fireproof warehouse of steel and con- 
crete, thoroughly equipped with electrically operated 
freight handling machinery, was constructed at Kansas 
City. At the other end of the line the navigation com- 
pany has constructed a modern wharf and warehouse 
on the waterfront of East St. Louis. Both of these 
docks are connected by switch tracks with the rail- 
roads, and together they constitute the best terminal 
facilities between Kansas City and New Orleans.’’ 


Herbert Hoover on Missouri Na avigation at Kansas 
City, Oct. 19, 1925. 


On October 19th, 1925, before the Missouri River 
Navigation Conference at Kansas City, Missouri, Hon. 
Herbert Hoover delivered an address containing the 
following statements: 
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‘*‘T visualize the Mississippi System as 9,000 miles 
of connected waterways—a transportation system of 
which some 3,100 miles are trunk lines and 6,000 miles 
of laterals. That is, a main north-south trunk line 
1,500 miles in length, reaching from New Orleans to 
Chicago and there connecting with the Great Lakes 
System, and crossing, this, a great east-west trunk 
line 1,600 miles in length, from above Pittsburgh 
through Cairo to Kansas City. Over a large part of 
these main stems we can maintain nine feet of depth. 


‘*In addition to these main trunks, we must dili- 
gently improve feeders through the Tennessee, the 
Cumberland, the Arkansas, the Upper Missouri, the 
Upper Mississippi, the Monongahela, the Alleghany 
and other streams to workable depth for modern craft. 


‘‘Tt will serve the vast heart of American agricul- 
ture and will place great commercial and industrial 
cities with upward of 7 million people in the cheapest 
of communication with each other to cheaper trans- 
portation of agricultural and bulk commodities over a 
great hinterland of states. 


‘‘In this conception your project for the further 
improvement of the Missouri between St. Louis and 
Kansas City has a most important setting. 


**Nor is this any day dream. We intend merely to 
restore what once existed. In the days of the glory 
of Mississippi commerce the river was one vast sys- 
tem of main channel and tributaries. It was the artery 
of the great valley. 


‘‘Then came the vast improvement in transporta- 
tion through the railways, and the rivers fell into dis- 
use because their 3-foot craft could not compete. 


‘*But now we see these waterways coming into their 
own again. Their rebirth arises from the construction 
of greater depths and improvement in our craft. 

















U. S. Snag Boat, 
Collection). 


C. R. Suter, at Kansas City (Dr Williams 
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Great barges, specialized to different types of traffic, 
convey ten times the volume of their shallow pre- 
decessors. 


‘*Diesel engines, improved steam appliances, and 
better loading and discharging devices, have all ad- 
vanced us a long distance from the old canal boats 
and the packet boat. But the fundamental for use of 
these appliances is that we shall have sufficient and 
reliable depths of water to make them possible of use. 


‘*Without such depths, our rivers are not water- 
ways, they are drainage channels. 


‘*Modern forms of development have made water 
carriage the cheapest of all transportation for many 
types of goods. Broadly, 1,000 bushels of wheat can 
be transported 1,000 miles on the sea for $20 to $30, 
by large lake steamers for $20 to $30, by our modern 
equipped Mississippi barge service for $60 to $70, 
and by railroads for $150 to $200. These estimates 
are based not on hypothetical calculation, but on the 
actual going freight rates.’’ 


President James E. Smith, Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, On Navigation of the Missouri at St. Louis, 
Nov. 24, 1925. 


The Annual Report of James E. Smith, President 
of the Mississippi Valley Association, submitted at 
the Seventh Annual Convention of the Mississippi 
Valley Association at St. Louis, Missouri, November 
23 and 24, 1925, contains the following statement, 
which creates the same feeling of anxiety among the 
agricultural people of this region of today, as did the 
first report of Major Long’s expedition, in the hearts 
of the Nebraska furtraders of yesterday. 
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‘*Still another very meritorious and necessary pro- 
ject to which we must give our full support is the 
improvement of the channel of the Missouri River 
from Kansas City to Sioux City, and as far beyond 
that point as the United States Army Engineers will 
recommend at this time. 


‘‘This great river, one of the largest in the world, 
drains and traverses the most productive agricultural 
area of our country, including the states of Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, western Minnesota and Montana. Its farmers 
and other producers must be given the cheap and 
ample transportation facilities which the use of their 
great transportation medium alone can supply them 
in order to enable them to transport their products 
to the markets of the world and to meet the competi- 
tion of their foreign competitors. 


‘‘This natural channel of economical transportation 


must eventually be improved and put into use to the 
head of navigation. The full development of this vast 
and fertile area of the country, which is capable of 
supporting five times its present population, awaits 
the necessary transportation facilities to provide for 
such development.’’ 














Levee Scene at St. Louis in Steamboat Days. (Dr Williams 
Collection). 














Steamer War Eagle and Three Others in Dry Dock at St. Louis. 
(Dr. Williams Collection). 
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STEAMBOAT NAVIGATION IN THE SIXTIES 


From the People’s Press, published at Nebraska 
City, of July 19, 1860, is taken a very interesting ac- 
count of navigation on the Missouri river at that time. 
A correspondent of The Century, of New York City, 
signing the initials J. G. C., writes as follows: 


UP THE MISSOURI RIVER 
Fort Pierre, Neb., June 2, 1860. 


Since my last, dated at Sioux City, May 22, the ex- 
pedition has progressed 600 miles, an average of only 
50 miles a day. We all agree, however, that a mis- 
take was committed in starting as early as we did, 
for if we had waited at St. Louis until about the 15th 
of May, or until a rise in the river began to show 
itself, we would have reached here quite as early. 
Though we have not averaged more in the last twelve 
days than in the preceding, a few facts will show that 
we actually lost two weeks by our early start. 


The water was then unusually low, and continued 
so up to Sioux City, where from a great bend in the 
river it becomes very shallow. There being only 26 
inches of water on the bars, we had to unload the 
Chippewa and lighten the Spread Eagle, to get them 
over. This caused a delay of three days, in making a 
distance of 30 miles! 


Seareely had this been done when we met the rise, 
rushing down from the mountains, and in-the next 
twenty-four hours found that we had eighteen inches 
more of water to float on. As much more came the 
following day, so that we had enough from the rise 
alone to float the two smaller boats. In three days 
we averaged 75 miles for each, and reac'.od Fort Ran- 
dall, with flying colors on Sunday, highi,y ‘ated with 
the prospect of a quick voyage through. ‘here the 
full band of the Fourth Artillery greeted ou’ arrival 
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with harmonious strains, and cheered us, as we again 
started towards the wilderness, with the echoes. of 
‘*Home, Sweet Home’’, and ‘‘The Girl I Left Behind 
Me’’. A short distance above we passed an Indian 
camp, where the savage costumes, wild whoops, and 
cramped skin lodges gave us a foretaste of that 
wilderness we were soon to enjoy. 

On we went swimmingly for thirty miles more, 
when on Monday morning we were brought to a sud- 
den stop, by an event almost unknown in this arid 
region—that is, a long rain storm. For a day and a 
half we lay still, partly sheltered by the high bluffs 
from the constant gale, while hail was showered upon 
our decks like buckshot, and almost forcibly as if 
from a howitzer. Rain poured in torrents, causing a 
further rise in the river, which, however, has again 
fallen as the rains have little permanent effect on it. 

Since the storm, our progress has been about ninety 
miles daily, except a delay of six hours to repair the 


Chippewa’s boiler, which, through the neglect of the 
engineers to clean out the mud, had become ‘‘burnt’* 
in one spot, and required to be patched. We travel of 
course only by day, though the high water and almost 
total absence of snags would make night travel easy 
if the channel were better known. 


NEWSPAPER QUOTATIONS OF TODAY 


Omaha Morning Bee, July 7, 1926, quoting Representative 

Ellis of Missouri: 

“Apart from the benefits of land reclamation, of irrigation. 
of water power, the effect upon the channel control for navi- 
gation, the saving of expenditures to convert and control the, 
channels for navigation, would justify every dollar expended 
for impounding and control of these waters. 

“Judge Sears’ opportunity for a great service to the West is 
at hand. I shall support him in all his efforts.’’ 

The above statement was made concerning the Sears’ bill 
providing for the conserving of the flood waters of the Missouri 
and Arkansas rivers and tributaries, and using them for the 
irrigation and reclamation of millions of acres of semi-arid. 
land. ’ 
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THE FUR TRADE OF THE WEST 


From the People’s Press, published at Nebraska 
City, of October 4, 1860 is taken very interesting 
statement of the fur trade coming down the Missouri 
river at that time. 


The St. Louis Democrat has some statistics, show- 
ing the extent of the fur trade in that city, from which 

we make an extract: 

‘‘The number of robes from the Upper Missouri is 
larger than last season’s receipts. The collections 
from the Red River of the North, or the robes sold 
at St. Paul, are some 3,000 less than last year’s, and 
a falling off of some 4,000 is also noted in the collec- 
tions from the Upper Platte and Arkansas rivers, 
as the hunting grounds in that direction are becom- 
ing frequented by gold hunters, and the place of the 
Indian is being occupied by the whites. In the re- 
ceipts from the Osage country there is a falling off 
this year of nearly one half; last season some 6,000 
to 7,000 robes were had from that source—this year 
not exceeding 2,000 to 2,500. 

‘‘The buffalo robes from the Upper Missouri this 
year, as we learn from the two houses which receive 
them, number 66,000 besides the usual proportions of 
other furs. Those from the Platte region, 11,000 with 
some forty packs, or 500 robes, yet to come in, and 
from the Osages some 2,000 to 2,500—in all 76,000 
buffalo robes, besides the red calf skins. These, at 
$3.25 per robe, the price at which the main bulk has 
already been sold, amount to $258,700. Of these were 
received 28,000 robes, together with the usual propor- 
tion of other furs, by the steamer Spread Eagle, re- 
cently arrived from the upper Missouri, 350 miles 
above the mouth of the Yellow Stone, consigned to 
and sold by Robert Campbell & Co. Since then the 
steamers Key West and Chippewa, which ascended 
the Missouri all the way to Fort Benton, arrived in 
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St. Louis with Pierre, Chouteau & Co.’s collection of 
38,000 buffalo robes 50 packages or 1,560 red calf 
skins, 2,270 wolf skins, 2,800 prairie fox skins, 5,000 
pounds deer and 9,860 pounds of elk skins; 6 bales of 
bear skins, 7 bales of antelope, ete. Thus making 
66,000 buffalo robes from the country of the Black- 
feet Indians, at the head waters of the Missouri river, 
or some three thousand miles from the mouth of that 
stream. In round numbers the receipts of robes at St. 
Louis this year, may be placed at 80,900. These it 
must be recollected, are all tanned by Indian squaws 
alone, the braves, or lords of creation, not stooping 
to such menial toil. They do the hunting alone. Im- 
mense numbers of buffalo are killed for meat alone, 
and in summer and other seasons when the skin is 
comparatively bare of wool or hair, and comparatively 
worthless. The robes taken in winter are best. Prob- 
ably not over a tenth of those slaughtered furnish us 
robes; so that the whole number of buffalo killed dur- 
ing the season will reach 800,000; quite a sizable 
drove, yet one that would scarcely be missed out of 
the immense herds that yearly roam over the vast 
plains of the Missouri river. 

‘The number of robes on the market this year will 
be considerably less than last season. Owing to the 
pressure of 1857 and the warm winter of ’58, large 
numbers of robes, some 50,000, were left over in New 
York.’’ 

Omaha Bee, July 1, 1926. 

“The senate Wednesday ditched the $75,000,000 rivers and 
harbors bill in a unanimous consent agreement which will 
make it possible for congress to adjourn Saturday. 

In introducing the resolution Senator Jones of Washington, 
explained that party leaders of both houses had agreed on 
this program. j 

Friends and foes of the bill alike announced the futility of 
proceeding further at this session and accepted a resolution 
to postpone action until December 14. The bill will then be 
made the unfinished business of the senate and may be with- 
drawn only by unanimous consent.” Until December 20, it 
will be open to unlimited debate, but then a cloture rule will 


be clamped on limiting each address to one hour and each 
member to one address.” 
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“Nebraska-Its Next Great 
Opportunity” 


ADDRESS OF HON. A. J. WEAVER OF FALLS CITY 
AT FOURTH ANNUAL BANQUET NATIVE SONS AND DAUGH- 
TERS OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN, JAN. 10, 1927. 


The Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska held 
their Annual Banquet at the Lincoln Hotel, January 
10, 1927, in co-operation with the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society meetings on January 11. An audience 
of over two hundred was assembled which listened to 
the following program: 


“BURSTS OF MELODY” 
Mrs. Fred R. Nohavec, Lincoln 
Mrs. Mary Livingstone, Accompanist 
GREETINGS FROM DISTRICT DIRECTORS 
Madeline Craft Radke, Tecumseh 
Earl Marvin, Beatrice 
John F. Matthews, Kearney 
Grace Boehne Benson, Oakland 
POEM—‘NEBRASKA”’ 
Cc. M. Aldrich, Nebraska City 
NEW VOICES 
Native Nebraskans 
“FRIENDLY RELATIONS” 
Pres. W. E. Hardy, Nebraska State Historical Society 
“NEBRASKA FIRST” 
Mrs. John W. Gill, President Omaha Women’s Clubs 
“A NEBRASKAN TO NEBRASKANS” 
Hon. J. N. Norton, Polk 
“NEBRASKA—ITS NEXT GREAT OPPORTUNITY” 
Hon. A. J. Weaver, Falls City 


The principal address of the evening was made by 
Hon. A. J. Weaver of Falls City. It was an earnest 
and thrilling discussion of Nebraska’s next great op- 
portunity. That opportunity in the mind of the 
speaker was the improvement of the Missouri River, 
making it navigable along the entire Nebraska coast. 
From the stenographic report the address is printed 
in full as follows: 

















Hon. A. J. Weaver, Falls City, Nebr., Champion of Missouri 
River Navigation. 
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PRESIDENT J. W. SEARSON 


We are highly honored tonight by having with us 
to deliver the annual address of this occasion one of 
the native sons of Nebraska who is farmer, stock- 
raiser, and fruit grower. I wish I had time to tell the 
economical and political situation in the state and 
nation. This particular speaker is known to each na- 
tive of Nebraska because of his quiet work and silent 
achievements in the building of this state. In behalf 
of this state, it gives me great pleasure to introduce 
Hon. A. J. Weaver of Falls City, who will speak on 
‘‘Nebraska—Its Next Great Opportunity”’. 


HON. A. J. WEAVER: 


Mr. President, fellow Nebraskans, and distinguished 
pioneer mother who is not only such, but was my Sun- 
day School teacher when we were both young. I deem 
it a privilege to be a member of this society, to attend 
this dinner, and to bring my good wife with me. Mrs. 


Weaver is not a native of Nebraska. 


As one of the pioneers, I took a silent interest, but, 
I deem it a privilege to now address this organiza- 
tion, not only because of the significance of this oc- 
easion, but also because of the fine purpose of this 
splendid society. I acknowledge the gracious intro- 
duction of the Toast Master who was my college mate 
when the University had only a thousand students— 
that great institution of Nebraska which now serves 
10,000 students from this state and other states. It 
has taken a position of real educational value in the 
nation. For fifty years our Agricultural colleges, our 
numerous schools, high schools and normals have been 
sending our splendid reports which show the growth 
of Nebraska each year. The reports show that they 
have contributed to society and the state by promoting 
its ideals in Nebraska. 

I want to comment on the generosity of this state 
in promoting and protecting such an organization as 
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this in Nebraska, and so we are concentrating upon the 
resources for the possibility of a great commonwealth, 
not only of its splendid traditions and achievements, 
but because of its potential power of a future state. 
Not long ago I read the story of Ben Hur, a tale of 
the portrayal of the chariot race. This showed what 
resourcefulness can do. 


I address you as Nebraskans, whether you have 
come to us from other states or not, and so, when we 
are asked why we live in this state, we should give the 
answer (as the president of the Women’s Clubs has 
put it) not because of the fertile soil of our farms and 
from which has come an annual increase in the volume 
of agriculture, not only because of this climate of ours, 
not because of our increasing industry, or our wealth, 
but the primary asset of this great state is the worth- 
while character and capacity of the people of Ne- 
braska. 


Not long ago, on looking out of a top story of a 
building in Omaha, I saw the industry district rep- 
resented by the smoke from a thousand stacks, rail- 
road yards, homes, churches and schools, and back 
of these cities, the farm homes of that city. I realize 
that it takes all of these things to make a great state, 
but above the industry, the finest thing in Nebraska 
is the Nebraska home. Then I thought of the splendid 
capitol building which has been referred to here to- 
night. This inspiration, this thing which commem- 
orates the sacrifices of the pioneers; this thing which 
commemorates the soldiers of the Civil War and the 
soldiers of the last war is the institution that is called 
a symbol for expressing the population and the wealth 
of our Nebraska. It represents our fertile lands and 
wide spread fields; represents the aspirations of our 
people and all other noble things of civilization. 


This is Nebraska, and we are proud that we are Ne- 
braskans; we are proud that we are a part of the 
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great sisterhood of states. We are proud of the fact 
that we are a nation, and all of these glorious states 
make this great union of ours. This nation of ours 
is great because of the states’ relations to each other. 
Any advantage to any section is of national interest; 
any detriment to a section is a matter of national 
concern. We know what Nebraska’s ideals are, and 
the ideals of the American people. If I were asked 
to name the three great things which are responsible 
for this splendid civilization, I would name in their 
order: Christian Relationship, Public Education, and 
Transportation. We are proud of the worth-while 
ideals of our people. 


Transportation in America reads like a romance. 
This country of ours is so great in its proportions 
and so wide flung, that we need the greatest trans- 
portation system in the world. The points of produc- 
tion and manufacture are so widely separated that 
we must have a complete system of transportation. 
For more than 100 years we have had transportation 
of railway, waterways, and highways. They have all 
survived. There was a time when the railways, in 
that great era, immediately following the Civil War, 
bought up the Canal systems of nearly all the states. 
The Pennsylvania and Erie Railways bought up al- 
most 600 miles of canals and railroads in the state of 
Pennsylvania for $11,000,000. This thing cannot 
happen again in the United States, because we have 
now set up a law governing our transportation prob- 
lems. We are increasing our demand for railroad 
traffic right along. In the last twenty-five years, the 
railroad traffic in the United States has increased al- 
most 300%. The total commerce in the United States 
is four and one-half billion tons, the railroad hauling 
only half of it. The question is, what are we going 
to do in the next twenty-five years? We could supply 
this new demand by supplying new railroads, or by 
the economical plan of 9,000 miles of inland water- 
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ways. We could build these with % the cost of 
duplicating the railroad lines and terminals. If it 
were not for the highways and trucks, the railroads 
could not handle the transportation business of the 
country today. 


The Missouri River Navigation Association, an or- 
ganization sponsored by the farming, industrial and 
commercial interests of the ten Missouri River Valley 
States, was formed at Kansas City, October, 1925, as 
a result of a conference of six hundred representative 
delegates. At this conference, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, who under the Department of Commerce Act, 
is enjoined to promote the commerce of the United 
States, outlined a system of 9,000 miles of river de- 
velopment in the Mississippi Valley, consisting of 
3100 miles of main lines and 6,000 miles of feeders. 
One main line would be a north and south line, 1500 
miles from Chicago to New Orleans, one east and 
west from Pittsburgh to Kansas City, and 6,000 miles 
of laterals, including the upper Mississippi, the upper 
Missouri and the Ohio and other streams. Of this 
vast system outlined, the engineers report that less 
than 2,500 miles are not now navigable. 


The development of this system is of supreme na- 
tional importance. If we were to make a survey of 
the many problems of progress which lie before us, 
the development of our inland waterways would 
stand at the forefront, and if we are guided rightly, 
this decade would witness the completion of the sys- 
tem. Every great transportation system, whether 
rail, highway, or waterway, in order to render the 
most efficient service, and attain the highest success, 
most logically consist of main lines and feeders. 


The upper Missouri river 2,000 miles in length, is 
the greatest feeder of the Mississippi system. There- 
fore, inasmuch as the nation by legislation has rec- 
ognized the entire Mississippi River, the Ohio, the 
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Cumberland, the Tennessee, and the Missouri River 
from St. Louis to Kansas City as navigation projects, 
the upper Missouri river, which is naturally a part 
of the whole, and serves more than any other river, 
the grain producing belt of America, demands rec- 
ognition as a part of unified waterways system in 
the Mississippi valley. This vast region, comprising 
235,000,000 acres, an empire larger than continental 
Europe, produces 85% of the nation’s corn; 80% of 
its wheat; practically all of its barley, rye, oats, flax- 
seed, sugar, and three-fourths of its live stock; 80% 
of its iron ore; 40% of its copper, and furnishes one- 
half of our total population. 


It is dependent for its prosperity and growth upon 
adequate and cheap transportation. This is especially 
true as to the agriculture of this area, for this region 
is the largest area devoted to agriculture of any in 
the world, so far removed from the sea. Look at the 
map of Europe and then you will understand. The 


southern part of Germany is only 400 miles from 
Bremen and Hamburg. This middlewest, which is 
several times the size of the German empire before 
the war, is from 500 to 1200 miles from the sea in an 
air line. When we consider that the rate on wheat 
from Nebraska and Kansas is approximately 30 cents 
to New Orleans, and that from Australia, a distance of 
12,000 miles, to Liverpool this rate is approximately 
only 20 cents, the distance to tidewater is a handicap 
and the commercial distance for the agricultural 
middlewest must be reduced, if possible. Argentine 
wheat in 1923 paid 11 8-10 cents per bushel, less haul- 
age charges, on 7,346 miles to Liverpool via Buenos 
Aires, less than Kansas wheat paid for 6,010 miles to 
Liverpool via New Orleans. The railroad mileage 
involved in the Argentine shipment was 140 miles, 
and the railroad mileage on the Kansas wheat was 
800 miles. There is a saving of almost 3 cents a bushel 
on the railroad barge route via St. Louis to New 
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Orleans over the all railroad route from this region. 
This means a substantial saving on the 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat produced each year in Kansas; on 
the 50,000,000 bushels of wheat produced each. year 
in Nebraska, and a similar saving to the Dakotas and 
the other sections of the winter and spring wheat 
belt. This saving applies to the whole crop, as the 
local price is the price in Liverpool, less the trans- 
portation charge. 

Furthermore, the saving outlined and which would 
be increased by several cents per bushel as the river 
is improved northward, would apply not alone to the 
production immediately tributary to the Missouri 
River, but to interior points. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the case of Inland Waterways 
Corporation Warrior & Mississippi Service. vs. The 
Abilene & Southern Railway Company, (decided in 
October, 1924,) has held that the public interest re- 
quires not only that joint rail and water rates must 
be made where waterways are a part of the service, 
but that the differential between the combined rail- 
and-water rate and the all-rail rate must begiventothe 
interior points. The Inland Waterways Corporation 
operating barge lines between St. Louis and New Or- 
leans and which is now making a nice profit, has pub- 
lished tariffs showing a joint service with the railroads 
on such articles as coffee, sugar and molasses to points 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minn- 
esota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 
These rates show a saving of 20% over the all-rail 
rate. As an example, this would mean a saving of 
$60.00 on a carload of sugar. It is estimated by C. E. 
Childe, Traffic Manager of the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, that the improvement of the upper Miss- 
ouri River would result at least in a saving of $30,- 
000,000 in transportation costs alone over the exist- 
ing rail rates on bulk commodities such as grain, 
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lumber, coal, ete. That this is easily possible is evi- 
denced by the fact that there is, from this region, 
20,000,000 tons of outgoing freight in grain alone and 
more than 15,000,000 tons of incoming freight. 


To emphasize the importance of this proposed im- 
provement to the middle west I desire to cite the case 
of improvement of the Monongahela River. In 1919 
this river, only 125 miles long, carried 17,000,000 tons 
of freight at a saving of $12,000,000, which was the 
cost of the whole improvement. This saving was 
largely reflected in the difference between the rail- 
road coal rate of 80 cents a ton and the river coal rate 
of 13 cents a ton. It is stated by Mr. Hoover that on 
the basis of actual going rates the cost of transporta- 
tion of 1,000 bushels of grain a thousand miles on the 
sea is $20 to $50; on the Great Lakes $20 to $30; on 
the Mississippi barge line $60 to $70, and by railroad 
$150 to $200. The development for navigation of the 
Mississippi Valley rivers, will save the producers of 
this area from five to twelve cents a bushel on all 
grain produced. 


RIVER IMPROVEMENT NECESSARY FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT AS WELL AS FOR RELIEF TO AGRICULTURE 


Just as waterway transportation is necessary for 
the relief to Agriculture, so it is necessary if the 
middle west is to grow industrially. The Panama 
Canal, which cost the American people $400,000,000 
and which was a wise investment for the future 
America, has undoubtedly given a great preference 
to the Atlantic, the Pacific and Gulf coasts by rea- 
son of cheap water transportation. Consequently, the 
coast regions of the United States are forging ahead 
industrially, commercially and in population. The 
Middlewest, because it is unable to meet the competi- 
tion of these sections in transportation costs on both 
incoming and outgoing freight, is marking time in- 
dutsrially. Factories are leaving the Midldewest, 
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or are in many cases establishing branches in the coast 
regions. The reason for this is that, as a general 
proposition, it costs twice as much to ship freight from 
the cities of the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys to 
either sea coast as it costs to ship from New York or 
other Atlantic seaports to Pacific coast cities. It is 
7,000 miles by water from San Francisco to New York 
and yet, because of this cheap water transportation, 
the distance between the two coasts has been cut in 
two as measured in transportation costs. 


It should be the national policy to deal fairly with 
every section of the United States. The nation is 
great because of its splendid diverse regional areas, 
and to discriminate against any section in favor of 
another would be not only unsound, but unjust. The 
Middlewest is, as a whole, suffering from such dis- 
crimination. As long as the government fails to give 
recognition to the upper river as an integral part of 
the Mississippi system, this great area will sustain 
an added discrimination and injury in favor of the 
Mississippi, the Ohio, the lower Missouri, and other 
areas to be served by adopted projects. 


The Missouri River Navigation Association has, in 
a large measure, been responsible for the revival of 
an overwhelming sentiment in the nation for the com- 
pletion of the projects already adopted. This is evi- 
denced by the increased appropriations for the com- 
pletion of the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the lower 
Missouri. It is recognized by all familiar with the 
subject that the lower Missouri must be completed 
before an adequate outlet would be furnished for the 
upper river. Therefore, this Association is in sym- 
pathy with the program as outlined. As a result of 
the hearing recently had before the Board of Army 
Engineers at which the application of the upper river 
was referred back to the District Engineer for further 
investigation as to the commerce available for upper 
river transportation, it feels that it has secured a 
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notable victory in the finding of the engineers as to 
the feasibility of improvements of the upper channel. 
I quote from the findings of the Board of Army 
Engineers as follows: 


“This case has had the careful attention of the Board 
during the last month and has been the subject of two hear- 
ings. As a result the Board is of the opinion that it is entire- 
ly feasible from an engineering standpoint to provide a de- 
pendable navigable channel approximately 6 feet deep from 
Kansas City to Omaha or other points farther up stream.” 


This decision of the Board of Engineers as to 
engineering feasibility and practicability is in line 
with all the reports of government engineers for the 
last twenty-five years. They have all declared that 
the river can be made dependably navigable. Secre- 
tary Hoover declared at Kansas City that our en- 
gineering problems are behind us. General Taylor, 
Chief of Engineers, recently retired, has stated that 
there is nothing unusual about the Missouri river 
except its mud bottom, and that that is an advantage. 
He points out that in streams like the upper Ohio and 
the upper Mississippi there has been required much 
rock removal while in the case of the Missouri a con- 
finement of the channel to a narrower width by de- 
flection of the current by retard revetments will cause 
the stream to dig its own channel, and give the same or 
greater capacity through the increased depth. It is 
a notable fact that more than thirty years ago the 
government improved a stretch of the river about 
thirty-five miles in length near Jefferson City and 
that, although there has been practically no mainten- 
ance, the work is 95% in condition and the channel 
originally improved to a depth of six feet is now from 
ten to fourteen feet deep. As further evidence that 
the channel of this stream can be stabilized perman- 
ently I call to your attention the channel of this stream 
at the points where the railroads of the Missouri 
valley maintain railroad bridges. This channel is 
stable at these points because there is protection and 
maintenance, which is necessary to protect invest- 
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ments of bridges costing millions of dollars, and com- 
merce amounting to many more millions. With proper 
protective works and a maintenance far below the 
cost of railroad track maintenance, this great river 
can be made a splendid investment for the people, 
not only of this section comprising 15,000,000 citizens, 
but to the whole nation. Because of the commerce of 
the nation and the prosperity of every section our 
project is not only of national scope but of national 
importance. That there will be an adequate return 
to the people in transportation saving is shown by the 
statement of the Secretary of War issued June 8, com- 
mending expenditures on rivers and harbors and 
pointing out the investment return. It is as follows: 
“It would be an economic crime to neglect improvement 

of Waterway transportation in the ports and inland channels. 
They have been the most profitable federal investment ever 
undertaken. If we consider the direct savings in freight 
rates as a dividend, our inland waterways as a whole, even 
in their incomplete state, are returning to the public dividends 
estimated at 30 per cent or more a year. Our sea ports are 
earning dividends of from 5% to 75% on coast wise and 
inter-coastal commerce alone, and a much higher rate, if all 
other considerations would be measured in percentages. Cer- 
tain individual waterways, such as the Great Lakes system 
and the Monangahela River are saving to the people in freight 
rates more than 100% of their cost every year.” 

The Middlewest must continue to play its full part 
in this fight for recognition. Our people must realize 
that one sure way of equalizing the advantage given 
to the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts by the Panama 
Canal is to improve and navigate the Missouri river; 
that this navigation would give the farmers, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers of the western corn belt, 
of the spring wheat belt, of the winter wheat belt— 
those who produce America’s bread and meat—an out- 
let at the lowest possible cost to the centers of popula- 
tion, to Pittsburgh, to the vast food buying regions of 
the south, to the open sea, and to the markets of the 
world. 
































Steamer Great Republic, Leader of the Mississippi River Fleet, 
at Reception to President Lincoln at St. Louis. (Dr. Williams 
Collection). 

















Main Cabin of Steamer Great Republic. (Dr. Williams Col- 
lection). 
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Secretary Hoover says that nature has designed 
two great inland waterways systems for the United 
States—the Great Lakes System and the Mississippi 
System. We must stand for both, because both are 
necessary and each will supplement the other. Think 
what it would mean to this section if we had an out- 
let through our rivers to the sea. Think what it will 
also mean if the great sea-going vessels could anchor 
at the Great Lakes cities and bring us within 500 
miles of the sea. The people of the Middlewest de- 
mand that they shall have a right to trade with every 
section of our common country through the cheapest 
system of transportation which can be made available. 
This would enable us to trade with Chicago and the 
great manufacturing cities of the Great Lakes, the 
farm machinery districts of Illinois, now being opened 
by the drainage canal and the improvement of the 
Illinois river, with the great steel district of Pitts- 
burgh and the industrial center of the Ohio Valley, 
-with Minneapolis and St. Paul. With the coal, lumber 
and cotton, and sugar, districts of the south, and, in 
return, these districts could and would all trade with 
us, for they need the surplus food products of this 
area. Furthermore this development will help to 
bring permanent relief to American agriculture. As 
a nation we have found it wise to declare a national 
policy towards industry, towards transportation, to- 
wards business. Agriculture alone has been left out 
and it is time to declare a national policy towards 
agriculture. 


The Middlewestern farmer is asking only justice 
when he is demanding of Congress that he be placed 
on the same basis as other business. Assuredly he 
should have the right to sell in the same kind of a 
market in which he buys, so that his dollar in pur- 
chasing power, would equal the purchasing power of 
labor and industry and transportation. If agriculture 
is not stabilized on an equitable basis by protecting 
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it in the domestic market on the basis of the domestic 
demand, uninfluenced by the small percentage of ex- 
portable surplus, it will demand that the world mar- 
ket must govern the products of industry and labor 
as it is now governing its production. In other words, 
it will insist that if it is denied the right to be placed 
in the American system of protection accorded other 
industry, it shall be given the right to buy in the same 
kind of a market in which it sells. 


If the system proposed is not economically sound 
and is putting the government into the farming busi- 
ness, then we should take the government out of other 
business. Otherwise the present system is sectional 
and class in application and this is un-American and 


indefensible. 


Pending the solution of this great question as to 
agriculture and industry, as economic justice and as 
an economic necessity, because of the effects of the 
Panama Canal on the agriculture and industry of the 
Middlewest, we should develop our inland rivers at 
the earliest possible moment. It is one measure of 
agricultural relief which cannot be charged as unsound 
or uneconomic. The saving which would accrue from 
reduced transportation charges would be added to the 
income of agriculture and to this extent help restore 
the balance. This river transportation, to be made 
available to us, must come through the improvement 
of the upper Missouri river. It lies at our very door. 
It should be put to work not only to meet present 
needs, but to serve a population which is increasing 
at the rate of one and one-half million every year. 


Mr. Hoover has said that the demand of transporta- 
tion doubles every twelve years. During the last 25 
years, he points out, it has increased from 114,000,- 
000,000 ton-miles to 404,000,000,000 ton-miles, and that 
we must get ready in the next 25 years to take care, 






































Steamers Natchez and Eclipse, Side Wheelers, in Midnight 
Race on the Mississippi. (Dr. Williams Collection). 
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under normal increase, of 40,000,000 additional pop- 
ulation. He says, further, that we can build our in- 
land waterways systems for one-third of what it will 
cost to double our railroad lines and terminals. He 
explains that there is no longer any reason for a con- 
test between the rail and the waterway. Other states- 
men have said that it is no longer a question of com- 
petition, but a question of co-operation. 


It is obvious that we need every form of transporta- 
tion which is economically sound and desirable. In 
this will be included, not only our railroads as the 
most important part of our transportation system, 
but waterways for bulk freight and highways which 
are serving a new need to our people. It is stated 
authoritatively that without our good roads, the auto- 
mobile and the truck, the railroads would not be able 
today to carry the transport of the country. Likewise, 
inland waterways development will relieve freight 
congestions in our cities because of the river frontage 
available for docks and factories, and will especially 
lower the rates on agricultural products. Develop- 
ment of the Missouri river navigation will develop 
great centers of population in this section. These 
cities will become commercially and industrially great, 
will be the home of millions who will consume the 
products of the adjacent fertile fields and furnish in 
return for an increased agricultural population manu- 
- factured articles produced at home. Such is the right- 
ful destiny of the Missouri River valley if we develop 
the possibilities of this great river which was intended 
to carry the commerce of a great people. 


(Applause—long and enthusiastic.) 
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Final Fight In Congress 


MISSOURI RIVER WINS 


$12,000,000 INITIAL APPROPRIATION FOR 6-FT. CHANNEL 
FROM KANSAS CITY TO SIOUX CITY 


The last act of the drama of the restoration of the 
Missouri river to navigation moved along in Congress 
at Washington January 14 and 15, 1927. The fierce 
fight in the Senate had been won previously. That 
fight put into the River and Harbor Bill twelve mil- 
lion dollars for the improvement of the Missouri river 
from Kansas City to Sioux City. It also carried a 
provision looking to a future program of expenditure 
on the Missouri river estimated at fifty million dollars 
before the work is completed. After the bill was 
passed by the senate a conference committee was 
appointed to adjust the differences between the senate 
and the house upon the bill. Both senate and house 
members of the conference committee agreed to the 
bill with the senate amendments relating to the Miss- 
ouri river. When this was known, opposition to Miss- 
ouri river improvement organized in the house to fight 
the bill when the conference committee report reached 
the house. 

Some of the well known leaders in the house led the 
fight against the Missouri river, among them Burton 
of Ohio, Frear of Wisconsin, and Mapes of Michigan. 
Representative Burton is conspicuously known as one 
of the ablest men in Congress, always fortified with 
fact as well as argument. Among other things Con- 
gressman Burton complained ‘‘that the original pro- 
vision for authorization of the upper Missouri project 
was written into the bill in the house at ‘‘midnight’’ 
and that as originally drafted the authorization meant 
an ultimate appropriation of at least $50,000,000.’’ 
































Steamer War Eagle, a Famous Mississippi River Boat, on the 
Missouri River, with Railroad Competitor in Foreground. (Dr. 
Williams Collection). 
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He complained ‘‘that the commerce commission of 
the senate had amended this provision naming $12,- 
000,000 as the appropriation authorized, and he main- 
tained that this was not a frank or fair way to commit 
the congress to the project.’’ ‘‘If $12,000,000 is all 
that you are going to give the people on the Missouri 
river, then you are handing them a gold brick,’’ he 
asserted and added the observation that it was obvious 
this sum was only the beginning of appropriations 
for a project the ultimate cost of which no one knew. 


Mr. Burton contended that the army engineers had 
refused to approve the upper Missouri project and 
had recommended that the project be turned down for 
the present. He said that $21,000,000 had been ex- 
pended on the Missouri below Kansas City when the 
estimate made in 1910 was $20,000,000 to complete the 
job in 10 years. 

After 16 years, he said, the work is but one-third 
completed and only 3,000 tons of freight, mostly sand 
and gravel, were carried on the river last year, and 
not a ton of that was through traffic. 

In reply to his speech in opposition spoke Con- 
gressman Willis G. Sears of Omaha and Congressman 
Newton of Missouri. 

Representative Sears said in part: 

‘‘There is no item in the bill that has as much merit. 
There is no country which has as high freight rates 
as the country tributary to the Missouri river. Its 
problems are all known to army engineers who have 
said that it can be made navigable to carry the com- 
merce of that great territory. 

‘*A billion bushels of grain grow along the Missouri 
river. There is 100,000,000 tons of commerce for it 
to draw from. The Panama canal dealt a blow at the 
vitals of the Missouri river and this project which the 
gentleman from Ohio attacks is the first step which 
has been taken to remedy the damage which the canal 
did to this great section.”’ 
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Congressman Newton said in part: 


‘‘In my eight years in this body, I do not recall an 
occasion when the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Burton) opposed a project in Ohio or supported 
a project in the Missouri river valley. I have tried 
to look at these waterway problems as national prop- 
ositions and it is expedient that we do something to 
afford substantial relief to the distressed interests of 
the states along the Missouri river.’’ 


‘*T want to say that one of the most glaring cases of 
bad faith in the records of congress is to be found in 
our dealing with the people along the Missouri river. 
These people came here seeking relief. They appear 
before our committee and we said to them that if they 
would go home and raise the money to provide navi- 
gation facilities, we would write it into law that this 
river should be improved within 10 years.’’ 

‘‘These people went back to Kansas City and raised 
$1,250,000. They built their dock and barges and 
they operated for six years and then the equipment 
was taken away from them during the war by the 
government. 

‘*Tf congress had done what it agreed to do we 
would now have a dependable six-foot channel between 
Kansas City and St. Louis and there would be regular 
boat traffic on that stretch of the river. There 300 
miles of navigable river there, and fifty miles of sand- 
bars and until those bars are removed and the channel 
opened this river is in much the same state as a big 
railroad with a section of its track missing.’’ 

Mr. Newton told his colleagues that 90 per cent of 
the farm problem was to be found in the states along 
the Missouri, and asserted that water transportation 
charges were essential to the welfare of both the in- 
dustrial and agricultural interests of the midwest. 
He asserted that water transportation charges would 
be about one-fifth of present rail transportation 
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charges on such commodities as could be handled by 
water. 
WOULD CUT RAIL RATES. 

Pointing out that 46 per cent of all the food and 
feed grain of the United States was produced in the 
Missouri river states, and that 55.6 per cent of all the 
food and feed grain that goes into interstate com- 
merce came from this region, he said that the improve- 
ment of waterways to the east and south would pro- 
vide cheap transportation from the producers to the 
consumers to the very great benefit of both. 


U. S. Expenditures on Missouri River 


From the detailed report of the Missouri River 
Commission of June 30, 1897, the following consoli- 
dated statement of appropriations from July 5, 1884 
to June 30, 1897 for improvement of the Missouri 
River, is given: 

Consolidated statement, July 5, 1884, to June 30, 1897. 

Improving Missouri River From Mouth to Sioux City, Iowa. 











OR SR rer ee $ 640,000.00 
4) ers een 375,000.00 
pO eee - 1,000,000.00 
I a cen nemieminmeinie 75,000.00 
I I cinch pninehnemieniaiennematindiaadidiian 800,000.00 
Is, MI i sin kilaaciehipebonnsweacnstiinsnanentenbinieinsedtiiles 600,000.00 
I aia tiene aad cog mmnmipigmnaaneiiaaiabauins 700,000.00 
RE See ee eee eee 700,000.00 
March 2, 1895 eniaichdaccanaaeeiniclaandaal 710,000.00 
EE ee ee a eS 300,000.00 
A a ec ciclat ciachneliphdiphiia side einai 300,000.00 

Total specific appropriations seine $ 6,200,000.00 





Balance from former appropriations: 
Act of August 2, 1882, to works above Sioux 





RRR EE eae oe re 3 4,000.00 
Survey of Missouri River from mouth to Fort 
RTS Ee Ret eee ne SSE US carer 8,844.39 
Act of August 5, 1886, applied to removing ob- 
structions from Missouri River................ aosesnnk 1,982.80 
EE ee OR > 14,827.19 
Received from sales and deposits.............................. 1,467.42 
| ee en see eee $ 6,216,294.61 





(Report of Missouri River Commission 1897. House Docu- 
ments Vol. 8, No. 2 reports of War Department ‘3636’) 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE SIGNS THE BILL 


TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS AVAILABLE TO MAKE MIS- 
SOURI RIVER NAVIGABLE FROM KANSAS 
CITY TO SIOUX CITY 


The Omaha Bee of January 22, 1927, contains the 
following Nebraska comment on the signing of the 
Missouri river navigation bill by President Coolidge. 


Washington, Jan. 22—(A. P.) President Coolidge 
Friday signed the rivers and harbors authorization 
bill. 


The bill, passed by the house at the last and by the 
senate at this session, would authorize improvements 
in all sections of the country, estimated by its sponsors 
to cost $71,000,000. It provides, among other things, 
for the purchase of Cape Cod canal for $11,500,000, 
and for the improvement of the upper Missouri River 
and the Illinois river as a link in the Lakes-to-Gulf 
waterway. 


NEBRASKA COMMENT 


A. J. Weaver, president of the Missouri River Navi- 
gation association, who has had charge of getting the 
legislation through for the indorsement of the upper 
Missouri river project at Falls City Friday night said: 


‘**T knew the president would sign that bill, for how 
could he do otherwise. The signing of the bill means a 
new middle west, one that can compete with the east, 
west and gulf coast and means that the middle west 
will get away from the strangulation of the Panama 
canal. 


‘*The bill as it stands is the most constructive piece 
of legislation to come to the middle west, as eventually 
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it means a much larger population and prosperity. 

‘‘One thing we know is certain and that is that it 
will enable this Missouri valley section to secure in- 
dustries and a better market for agricultural 
products. ’’ 

JOHNSON ‘‘TICKLED’’ 

Alvin F. Johnson, president of the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce, and who has fought continually for the 
passage of the bill through the house of representa- 
tives and the United States senate said: 

‘‘Fine! It was a long fight, but we won it. The 
worst part of the battle is over. It will be much easier 
to get money to improve the river now that congress 
has approved the upper Missouri river as a navigable 
project. Really, I’m just tickled to death.’’ 

‘‘Congratulations,’’ said C. C. George, realtor, who 
has put in many years at the Chamber of Commerce 
working for the indorsement of the upper Missouri 
river. He said the people in the Missouri Valley should 
be congratulated. 

*‘It goes to show what patience and perseverance 
can do,’’ Mr. George said. 

ACTION ANTICIPATED 

The signing of the bill by President Coolidge was 
anticipated by C. G. Powell of the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. 

‘‘We have got it down on the dotted line,’’ said 
Powell, ‘‘Watch Omaha and the middle west in the 
next few years. The benefit the river made navigable 
will do for Omaha cannot be told in round numbers.”’ 

Randall K. Brown, Coal Hill Coal Company, Omaha, 
was another who was glad to hear of the president 
signing the bill. ; 

‘*We organized a company fifteen years ago and had 
two boats carrying freight. One ran to Kansas City 
while the other went to Decatur,’’ Mr. Brown said. 

He would not say if another company would be 
formed in the future. 
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Woods Brothers of Lincoln, 
Nebraska 


BELIEVE IN MISSOURI RIVER NAVIGATION 


NOW ENGAGED IN LARGE CONTRACTS FOR 
RIVER IMPROVEMENT 


Omaha Bee, June 27, 1926. 

“According to Mark Woods, boats will be coming up the 
river from St. Louis within two years and for example took 
the case of his own boats which are plying on the river doing 
bank revetment work. 

“‘We have nine boats on the Missouri river,” said Mr. Woods. 
“They never get stuck and have gone from Kansas City to 
Sioux City many times. Omaha doesn’t appreciate just what 
the river means, that’s all.” 

“Why I’ll give you an incident of what river transportation 
will do. Below St. Louis when they started to make the river 
navigable, the railroads yelled that they would suffer from the 
river freight. Today, there is a stream of boats coming up the 
river and the Illinois Central railroad has quadrupled its busi- 
ness. That’s what river navigation will do.” 

The Woods brothers organization now has $7,000,00 in work 
ahead of them on the lower Missouri river. The company owns 
practically all the dock and wharf sites at Kansas City, Mo. 
The brothers also control many vessels that ply between New 
Orleans and Kansas City. 

The Economic Necessity for the improvement of the Missouri 
river as an Inland Water-Way, as presented to the Corps of 
rama U. S. A. by The Missouri River Navigation Associ- 
ation: 

“From the available records it is found that on the Lower 
Missouri River from Quindaro Bend to the mouth, for which 
section an approved project has been adopted, there has been 
spent in 1924 and 1925 on river improvement and _ current 
control $1,912,000 in cooperation with the War Department, 
of which amount the Department has paid, out of Congressional 
Appropriation, some $474,000, or less than 25 per cent.” 

“There have already been organized on the upper river from 
Kansas City, to Yankton, S. D., nineteen districts, which have 
spent $942,000 in stabilizing the banks of the river without 
any Federal aid. The river towns, railroads and bridges have 
also constructed bank stabilization work at a considerable cost, 
the exact figures on which are difficult to estimate. The War 
Department has also from time to time spent various small 
sums in stabilization. Most of this work, due to the fact that 
no project has existed for this stretch of river and hence no 
available funds, has been largely of a local nature and little 
of it has had proper maintenance. However, there still exists 
a large part of the work, which, with a little Federal aid, 
through the extension of the cooperative policy now in force 
on the lower river, could be made a part of the general improve- 
ment plan which the department may adopt. 























Woods Brothers, of Lincoln, Active in Improvement of Mis- 
souri River (Sitting, Frank, right; Mark, left; George, standing. 
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